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Announcer: 


Tonight your Town Meeting is 
proud to be a part of the centen- 
nial festivities of one of America’s 
best-known smaller colleges, Ripon 
College, in Wisconsin. Located in 

| the picturesque lake region of cen- 
tral Wisconsin, Ripon also is na- 
tionally famous as the birthplace 
of the Republican party founded 
here in a little white schoolhouse 
in 1854, three years after construc- 
| tion started on Ripon College’s 
| first buildings. 

Ripon’s enrollment speaks well 
for the high esteem it holds. its 
600 students this year have come 
from 26 different states and 18 for- 
eign countries. The college and 
the community trace their ancestry 
- to the town of Ripon in England, 
‘and the founders brought with 
i them many of the traditions of 
' English universities, stemming 
from the 7th century scholar and 
educator, Wilfrid of Ripon, whose 
school and students helped develop 
nearly every great institut‘on of 
| learning of the European continent. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
(cussion, here is your moderator, 
(the founder of America’s Town 
| Meeting, George V. Denny, Jr. 


| Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. It’s 
1a privilege to be here in Ripon 
‘tonight as a part of this centen- 
‘nial observance of Ripon College, 
iand to have as our speakers four 
‘recipients of honorary degrees. We 
‘hope this means they are thor- 
}oughly prepared to answer all of 
}our questions on this highly pro- 
Vocative question, ‘Are We Teach- 
ing People to Think?” 

At our speakers’ meeting today, 
‘we decided to scrap our prepared 
‘speeches and discuss this subject 


| Are We Teaching People To Think? 


extemporaneously. We also de- 
cided to focus our discussion 
largely on human affairs in the 
middle of this, the 20th century. 
We realized that science and in- 
dustry have hurled us into one vast 
neighborhood of two and a half 
billions of human beings of all 
races, creeds, colors, and cultures, 
and that we, the American people, 
have a greater responsibility for 
helping in the solution of these 
problems than any other nation. 
Why? Because we are the richest, 
the most powerful, the most pro- 
ductive, and perhaps the best- 
informed of any large nation in the 
world. This puts a major respon- 
sibility on our educational sys- 
tem, so it’s very appropriate that we 
focus our attention tonight on our 
colleges and next week on our 
primary and secondary schools. 


Well, General Groves, as the 
Chief Executive of the Manhattan 
Project, which ushered us so 
dramatically into this atomic age 
in July, 1945, we’d like to open 
our discussion with a question put 
to you by a member of the audi- 
ence just a moment ago. In the 
light of your experience in em- 
ploying vast numbers of people, 
would you say that our colleges 
have taught people to think? 


General Groves: Not too well. 
There is too much specialization. 
Advanced study is undertaken be- 
fore the fundamentals are thor- 
oughly understood. The greatest 
need today, as always, in our 
schools and colleges is thorough- 
ness in the teaching of funda- 
mentals. Our educational system 
in recent years has not fulfilled its 
responsibilities. It has not taught 
students to think. It has given 
some of them certain purely tech- 
nical skills which will improve 


their financial status in later life. 
But of what avail are financial 
returns without character? And 
real character comes from the ab- 
ility to think. Far too many stu- 
dents are graduating from our col- 
leges today without that ability. 


Mr. Denny: Well, thank you, 
General. I see where Mr. Cousins 
doesn’t quite agree with you. He 
looks uncomfortable over there. 
Mr. Cousins, what about it? 


Mr. Cousins: Well, Mr. Denny, 
for some reason the schools, ['m 
afraid, happen to be a convenient 
target for anything that people 
think is wrong with the country. 
If taxes are too high, it’s the fault 
of schools. If we are not satisfied 
with the way the country is being 
run, it’s the fault of schools. lf 
Junior is a misfit, it is the fault 
of the schools. And now if people 
cannot think, it’s the fault of the 
schools. 

No, I don’t suppose that our 
schools are doing as good a job 
as they should in teaching our 
young people how to think, but 
I don’t think it’s the fault of the 
schools alone. I think it’s our 
fault, the fault of all of us. And 
I think that our school system is 
no better and no worse than we 
ourselves deserve. When we de- 
cide to give education its proper 
importance, when we put at least 
as much into education as we do 
into cosmetics or cigarettes, we'll 
earn the right to be critical of our 
schools and not before. 

I said that I don’t think our 
schools are doing as good a job 
as they should in teaching our 
young people how to think, but I 
think there are signs here and 
there that we are, because in front 
of us is the greatest need in hu- 
man history. In front of us is 
the job to prepare our young peo- 
ple for the central role they will 


have to fill in the years just ahead 
—working to build a _ world 
neighborhood; speaking different 
languages; understanding different 
cultures and ways of life; in short, 
preparation for the world leader- 
ship that has been thrust upon 
America. 


All of us, alf Americans are en- 
gaged today in one of the great 
educational adventures in human 
history. We are all in a great 
classroom trying to relearn the 
meaning of basic human values 
and the way that those values can 
be protected and enlarged in the 
modern world. If we learn that 
lesson well, then we will earn the 
right to ask whether our schools 


are teaching young people how to 
think. 


Mr. Denny: Well, that’s a noble 
answer, Mr. Cousins, in terms of 
principle. Let’s get right down, 
though, to reality and a little more 
specific terms, particularly terms 
uf current news. Dr. Brinton, you 
said something today that led up 


to the question that was pro- 
pounded to you tonight. I won- 
der if you’d like to tackle it? 


“How can our colleges teach peo- 
ple to believe in the good life, 
when graft, corruption, and chisel- 
ling seem to pay off so much bet- 
ter?” 


Dr. Brinton: Well, Mr. Denny, 
I'll bet your remote ancestors asked 
that question in the stone age 
caves. We’ve always had that ques- 
tion with us, and the simple answer 
is, we're still here. Actually, in 
view of what the family, church, 
sports, dates and the like do to 
form our behavior, I don’t think 
that the colleges can be expected 
to do a great deal. On the other 
hand, I suppose—to go into sta- 
tistics—if one could raise the level 
of behavior by one per cent, one 


would achieve an extraordinary 
thing. 

Now I’ve only one idea on this 
subject. It struck me this after- 
noon that if those of us who ditch 
the more abstract subjects in which 
performance is so much less readily 
tested could do as good a job as 
the man who taught that chorus 
did, then I think we should really 
help a great deal. But note care- 
fully that the chorus sang, the 
teacher didn’t. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Dr. Brinton, 
you talked about this in terms of 
its universal problem all down 
through the ages, but now we are 
living in the middle of the 20th 
century. We used to be able to 
have wars that were isolated wars, 

~but now the world is closing in 
on us and education is more uni- 
versal than ever before, and we 
see examples, not only in our own 
country but all over the world, 
where graft, corruption and power 
pay off. 

I remember one of the Supreme 
Court Justices, Robert Jackson, 
wrote me a few years ago on this 
question, and he said all the guide- 
posts of the past seem to be dis- 
appearing, and young people reach 
out for these guideposts and they 
don’t find them. Why aren’t our 
colleges giving us those guide- 
posts? 


Dr. Brinton: Well, I think in 
part they are. I think in part 
our society is. I differ with you, 
Mr. Denny, in your diagnosis. 
Frankly, I just don’t think that we 
are going to pot. You tempt me 
very much to this problem that 
hangs over us all—the atomic 
bomb. Maybe we are today, in 
this 20th century, facing some- 
thing brand new. If we are facing 
it, then I don’t think we can pos- 
sibly settle it by discussing it or 
talking about it. J think we have 


to have faith. As a historian, I 
think we are not facing anything 
very new. I think that in terms of 
destruction, war and all of it, our 
healing powers have stepped up. I 
have a friend, Mr. Sorokin, who 
has enormous series of statistics 
in which he measures damages done 
in war, the harm done physically, 
and all the rest of it, and when 
he hits the 20th century, the 
graphs go right up off the paper. 

Well, one simple fact you men- 
tioned that we’re two and a half 
billion human beings on earth to- 
day. There are probably more 
than that. We're growing at the 
rate of a million a day, a million 
a year—something of that sort. It 
is clearly a colossal figure, and 
that seems to be a very simple fact 
against all the people who scare 
us. Maybe the bomb is going to 
blow us to perdition but it hasn’t 
yet, and meanwhile we can only go 
on in terms of the past. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Professor 
Brinton, I didn’t mean to imply 
that we are going to the dogs and 
the devil. I simply was quoting 
the remark by Mr. Justice Jackson 
that the guideposts had disap- 
peared, and that the young people 
all over the world today are seeing 
things about graft, corruption, and 
chiseling—to mention just a few 
of the things that are decorating 
the front pages of our papers and 
used over the microphones by com- 
mentators everyday—and we are 
getting the impression that this 
kind of life pays off. Now my 
proposal was, what are the colleges 
and universities doing to put back 
some of those certainties, those 
guideposts that have helped men 
over difficult places in past years? 

Mr. Cousins: Well, I think that 
Professor Greene might, having 
tackled this problem before, be able 
to enlighten us on that question, 


Mr. Denny. I’m not trying to 
duck one. I’ve something I’d like 
to ask Mr. Brinton later. 


Dr. Greene: Don’t you think it’s 
time that we came back to what 
Toynbee calls the dynamic minor- 
ity, Mr. Denny. If we start worry- 
ing about the total population of 
the world, we’re going to go on 
worrying all evening. What's 
needed is leadership. And a col- 
lege like this is supposed to pro- 
vide leadership. I think if we can 
make up our minds as to the basic 
requirements of leadership in our 
free society we'll be a long way 
ahead in thinking through this 
problem. I’d like to suggest that 
I was intrigued by a question that 
was put earlier this evening as to 
what constitutes a liberal educa- 
tion. I’d like to give you my 
answer to that question. Id say 
that a person is liberally educated 
in proportion as he is, first of all, 
literate and articulate. Secondly, 
in proportion as he is factually 
informed and respectful of fact. 
Thirdly, in proportion as he has 
learned to make mature, moral and 
aesthetic and religious judgments. 
And fourthly, in proportion as he 
is world-minded. 


Let me put that in reverse. 
Would anybody here say that a 
person who was illiterate, inarti- 
culate, ignorant, and insensitive 
morally, aesthetically, and reli- 
giously, and finally provincial, was 
an educated person or fit to lead 
in a free society? There I think 
we have a clear lead for our col- 
leges. Does that make sense, Mr. 
Denny ? 


Mr. Denny: Yes, sir, that makes 
sense. It reminds me a little bit, 
however, of the young man who, 
after he had gotten his degree, 
went to the Telegraph office and 
wired his parents — “Educated, 


Thank God.” 


This idea that we can be edu- 
cated by four years of indoctrina- 
tion and exposure to the best that 
is being thought and said in the 
world is a rather antiquated idea, 
is it not? Don’t you consider 
liberal education a continuing 
thing, Professor Greene? 


Dr. Greene: Well, I think that 
I included in my definition processes 
rather than final achievements. Let 
me try again in a briefer sentence. 
Suppose we say this: that a person 
is educated in proportion as he has 
learned how to work and play and 
vote and pray intelligently. Now 
this is a proportionate matter. No- 
body is perfectly educated on this 
definition, and we ought to keep 
on growing all our lives, but I 
think the smartest of our young 
people have taken long strides 
forwards in this direction. 


Mr. Denny: Very good. General 
Groves, we haven’t heard from 
you for awhile. How does that 
strike you in terms of your critic- 
ism of education? 


General Groves: Well, I think 
it’s a little too general, and I think 
that it propounds very nice phil- 
osophy excepting that I can’t help 
but think that during the years 
when the United States has been 
faced with crisis after crisis, all 
during that time the influence of 
our colleges, both as to recent 
graduates and as to professors, has 
been increasing by leaps and 
bounds in Washington. I also 
would like to pick up the state- 
ment by Mr. Cousins to the effect 
that the people in this country 
blame the schools for anything that 
went wrong. That isn’t what I’ve 
heard. It’s always been Washing- 
ton. 


Mr. Denny: Well, General, you 
were speaking of government. A 
large percentage of our people are, 


you say, employed in government 
today. Do you think our colleges 
have trained them to think? 


General Groves: Well, not too 
well, and I certainly am sure they 
haven’t trained them to write and 
Id like to get specific and say just 
what I mean. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address contains something 
like 266 words, the Ten Command- 
ments about 297, the Declaration 
of Independence about 1,500, but 
I understand that the OPS Regula- 
tion establishing the prices for cab- 
bages contains 26,911 words. That’s 
modern education. 


Dr. Greene: General, now what 
are you assuming here? Are you 
assuming that all this mess of 
words about cabbages comes out 
of the colleges? I wonder where 
these people got their education, 
whatsoever an education they got, 
before they got involved in their 
cabbage mess. 


General Groves: Well, I think 
from what I have seen and heard 
that most of them are college grad- 
uates. Naturally, I didn’t investi- 
gate the pedigree of each one of 
these cabbage writers. 


Dr. Brinton: Probably PhD’s in 
Economics. 


General Groves: I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, I wonder 
whether, Mr. Denny, we may not 
be proceeding on a fallacy. In 
listening to what has been said up 
to now I get the impression that 
most people seem to agree that 
knowledge is power and _ that 
knowledge is good. I think we 
have to think about this very care- 
fully. Is knowledge power? Is 
knowledge good? Germany had 
the highest literacy rate in the 
world and yet Germany turned 
against knowledge, so that I’m not 


so sure that knowledge is power, 
that knowledge is good, is some- 
thing that we ought to accept un- 
critically. 

I think the thing for us to con- 
sider perhaps is this: Education for 
what? What kind of education 
do we want? 

As it concerns illiteracy, I don’t 
know whether I would agree with 
Professor Greene. In India not so 
long ago, I met some highly edu- 
cated people, highly articulate, ex- 
tremely well integrated so far as 
their personalities were concerned, 
and I discovered later that these 
people could neither read nor 
write. I would not say that these 
people were uneducated. I would 
say rather that they had a differ- 
ent type of literacy, so that basi- 
cally the question is one, as I said 
a moment ago, of education for 
what. At what point do morality 
and ethical values enter the gen- 
eral discussion? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Cousins, I’m 
going to take the prerogatives of 
the moderator now and point out 
to you that literacy is not the ques- 
tion tonight, and knowledge is not 
the question, but are we teaching 
people to do something with that 
knowledge—to think? He may 
have a little knowledge, or may 
have a lot of knowledge. 

General Groves, you were tell- 
ing us last night about some young 
man who just came out of the 
wilderness of Phoenix. Do you 
want to tell that story now? 


General Groves: It was quite 
well emphasized. There was a 
contrast—the contrast between the 
star major-league ball player and 
honor high school graduate who 
failed in his intelligence test at the 
time of his selection for the Army, 
and on the other hand a young 
man who came down from the 
wilderness of New Mexico, way 


up in the mountains. He had been 
taught by his father and one other 
man. He had had a library of 
200 books which he read. He 
came down, not even having heard 
that there was a draft act, to enlist 
in the army. He came down 
dressed in homemade clothing 
made from sheep hide, and he 
passed his test, and not only passed 
it, but passed away above the re- 
quirements for entrance into the 
Officers Candidate School. Now 
something is wrong with an educa- 
tional system that will turn out an 
honor graduate who cannot pass a 
normal intelligence test. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Greene, would 
you like to comment on that? 


Dr. Greene: Well, I think you’re 
putting too much weight on the 
schools. We teachers at all the 
different levels get our young ‘peo- 
ple from their families, from their 
society, from their funny papers 
and their movies, from reading the 
newspapers and learning about 
political graft and all sorts of 
predatory activities on the part of 
business and labor. You expect a 
miracle of us. When families have 
messed up their kids, we can’t 
perform miracles with them, and 
it’s very hard sometimes to work 
with parents. It’s very hard to 
work against the common ethos 
of a whole period. Now granted 
this is our job. Granted we ought 
to do it better than we are doing. 
It seems to me we must bring in 
the church and the family and 
business and industry and all the 
other institutions to help us tackle 
this job together. Wouldn’t you 
agree with that, General? 


General Groves: I agree with 
that absolutely. But the question 
before us is “Are we teaching peo- 
ple to think?” and I understood 
that it applied directly to the 


school system and particularly the 
colleges. I don’t for one minute 
say that the colleges are responsible 
for all the ills of today, but of 
course I approach this from a dit- 
ferent angle. I was a student for 
many years and I never was an in- 
structor, so naturally I’m on the 
opposite side of the fence from the 
Doctor. 


Mr. Denny: I think that brings 
us to the question put to Mr. 
Cousins. Norman, I didn’t mean 
to put you in a box there, but I 
do want to confine this thing to 
the sharp focus that we decided 
upon this afternoon and the ques- 
tion that was put to you in con- 
nection with this subject was, 
“How can we expect our schools 
to teach moral standards above the 
level of those of the community?” 
It’s a problem you dealt with very 
extensively in your report to the 
Governor of Connecticut. 


Mr. Cousins: I don’t think that 
we can, Mr. Denny. I don’t think 
you can have a double standard 
—one standard for the community 
at large and the other for young 
people in the schools. The re- 
cent basketball scandals, it seems 
to me, have highlighted one basic 
fact: we ask why it is that these 
young men thought more of the 
five hundred dollars or the thou- 
sand dollar check or bill that they 
were going to get for throwing the 
game than they did of their team: 
mates or the school itself or ever 
of themselves. I think the answes 
is this. They felt that they were 
being judged as people in gen. 
eral were being judged, not by 
what you are but by how muct 
you make or how much you have 
in your pocket. And when we 
believe, as apparently many of u: 
do, that what you have is mucl 
more important than the questior 
how did you make it, as long a: 


we believe that, I think it’s going 
to be very difficult to expect our 
young people to practice a higher 
morality than society as a whole 
practices. 


Mr. Denny: Well, now what’s 
the function of the colleges there, 
Professor Brinton? Granted that 
that is a fact which I assume most 
of you here on the panel agree 
on, what is the role of the colleges 
in relation to that problem? 


Dr. Brinton: In the first place, 
i don’t entirely agree that it is a 
fact. I don’t think we have any ac- 
curate measurements as to the sum 
total morality of society. It’s one 
of the hardest things. I’m repeat- 
ing what I said before and it’s the 
thing that most of you don’t like 
to hear but in fact we don’t know 
the extent to which the level of 
mass morality does change. But 
getting in my one per cent, what 
we can do. I think that we mustn’t 
attempt to preach too much. One 
thing about this young generation, 
anless I’m very wrong about it, is 
that they are not quite, but they 
are very nearly, in the position 
of the French that I knew thirty 
years ago, who called all of this 
sort of thing stuffing the brain. 
I grant you that that is a disastrous 
state of mind, but I don’t think 
you can cure it by stuffing the 
brain a bit more. 

I get back again to that essen- 
tial thing. You’ve got to capture 
their imagination, you’ve got to 
make them enjoy thinking. I don’t 
know the answer. I don’t know 
how to do it. 


Mr. Cousins: I would agree with 
Professor Brinton. I think this 
brings us to another aspect of edu- 
cation, somewhat underestimated, 
erhaps undervalued, which is the 
‘ole of the inspirational teacher. 
| think that when we inspire the 


young people, a lot of the bad 
things may bleach out. It may be 
this very absence of inspiration in 
the schools and elsewhere is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of what 
comes to the surface in this im- 
morality, and that’s all we’re talk- 
ing about now, not how you meas- 
ure society as a whole, but what 
actually comes to the surface that 
you can see and sometimes smell. 


Mr. Denny: Well, thank you, 
Mr. Cousins. Now I think I’m go- 
ing to try this once more on Pro- 
fessor Greene. You're a Profes- 
sor of Philosophy. What is 
meant by the term straight think- 
ing, Professor Greene? Is it think- 
ing that coincides with your ideas 
—the person’s ideas, of course, who 
is asking the question—or is there 
a practical test, a standard for 
straight thinking? 


Dr. Greene: I don’t like either 
of those alternatives, Mr. Denny. 
To say that straight thinking means 
agreement with me is fantastic. To 
say that there is an objective test 
of straight thinking makes no sense 
to me. I know of no such 
mechanical formula or objective 
test. And yet there is not a per- 
son in this room who can’t dis- 
tinguish between intellectual in- 
tegrity and the absence of intellec- 
tual integrity. 

It seems to me that we’re using 
the term “thinking” this evening 
almost synonomously with the term 
“judging.” I think that when the 
General wants more straight think- 
ing he really wants more moral, 
religious, governmental, political 
maturity. Now this involves in- 
formation. You can’t think straight 
in a vacuum. It involves thinking 
logically. This is an aspect of it, 
but it also involves recognizing the 
implications of human nature and 
human relationships and human 


values. It’s in this realm of values 
that we need more and better edu- 
cation today, and I define straight 
thinking primarily on those terms. 
Wouldn’t you agree with me, Gen- 
eral ? 


General Groves: Yes, 
think another important thing is 
that under the pretense of separa- 
tion of church and state, we have 
abandoned in many institutions 
any thought of influencing the 
younger generation on religious 


and Tr 


matters. I think that that doc- 
trine has aided atheism, rather than 
aiding the foundation of sound 
moral principles. I think we only 
have to look at Russia to see where 
that will lead us. 


Mr. Denny: Well, I’m sorry but 
we're coming to end of this part 
of the program=-we'll get at yours 
next time, Dr. Brinton. We don’t 
seem to have yet reached any agree- 
ment on this question of how we 
can teach people to think. 


QUESTION S$) (PURASE 


Lady: Dr. Brinton, how can we 
laymen make our opinions felt 
upon educators to change curricula 
in the high schools to include 
more emphasis on the humanities? 

Dr. Brinton: That’s for me a 
somewhat difficult question, since 
I’m not closely working with high 
schools. As an outsider on this 
point, I think on the whole Amer- 
icans ate pretty darn good at or- 
ganizing what the sociologists call 
pressure groups. I’d say to just 
get together and act the way you 
would act in connection with vari- 
ous others—women suffrage, for 
instance. 


Mr. Denny: A good P.T.A.? 
Dr. Brinton: Yes. 


Lady; The P.T.A. doesn’t get 
anywhere. The P.T.A. can move 
and it can have tea parties and 
square dances and get to know 
each other and hear about how 
Johnny’s doing, but they don’t 
change what they happen to teach 
in the high school. They don’t 
keep schools from not teaching 
English grammar and emphasizing 
home economics more than they 
do reading poetry. You can go to 


all the P.T.A.’s you want to and 
not get anywhere at all. 


Mr. Denny: You’re asking Pro- 
fessor Brinton for more effective 
methods of propaganda and pres- 
sure. 


Dr. Brinton: Yes, that’s exactly 
what I think is still needed. Go 
and have a look at the successful 


propagandists. I hate to use the 
term “bore from within.” I] 
wouldn’t want to be _ thought 


wrongly of, but I still think that’s 
what you ought to do. 


Lady: J have a question for Mr. 
Cousins. Mr. Cousins, do you 
think in teaching we're stressing 
too much the culture of the past 
in the light of the urgent prob. 
lems of today? 


Mr. Cousins: The only reasor 
I can’t answer that question i: 
because I don’t think we have 
at hand any information to tell u: 
that this is the situation as i 
exists all over the country. Dc 
you believe that it does? 

Lady: Well, I think it is some 
what difficult to say, because it i 
perhaps a school matter, not ; 
regional matter, but do you think 
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we should scrap Beowulf and 
some of our cultural past and 
teach more current problems? 


_ Mr. Cousins: Ym not so much 
concerned about scrapping. I think 
that we’ve got to find some way 
of keeping what we have. Keep 
the heritage, keep the tradition, 
but also find some way of adding 
to it. It’s the something new that 
should be added I think that’s 
important. You see we _ today 
have to know about four times 
as much as our parents did just 
to get by. The world has changed 
that much in just a few years. 
i don’t know how the schools 
are going to get it all in. All 
I do know is that we all have 
io try—schools and community 


both. 


Man: My question is directed to 
Yrofessor Greene. I would like to 
«now the best techniques that you 
have found in your experience in 
aching students to make them 
hink. 

_Dr. Greene: Put them up against 

he best minds—the best minds 
ivailable to them from the past 
2nd the present — and confront 
hem with continuing basic human 
sroblems. As I say, confront them 
with Plato or Aristotle on a major 
xroblem. Confront them with 
Augustine or Pascal or Luther on 
| major religious problem. The 
ombination of problem and first- 
ate mind is the best formula I 
‘now. 

Man; They don’t want to think. 


Dr. Greene: Well, you can’t 
orce them to think, but you can 
e awful disagreeable about it and 
ease them. 

Mr. Cousins: I'd just like to ask 
rofessor Greene a question in 
ennection with that. I would 
pree with him that it is im- 
ortant to bring the young people 
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of the country into contact with 
the best minds, and I’m sure that 
by that we would mean not only 
the best books but also the best 
teachers. Tell me, Professor 
Greene, how can you get the best 
minds into schools when you pay 
salaries less than plumber’s assist- 
ants get these days? 


Dr. Greene: Well, I don’t think 
you've got to worry about that too 
much on the college or university 
level, because if we have to de- 
pend upon cash to get first-rate 
teachers and scholars, we’re in a 
bad way. I think that elementary 
school and high school teachers 
need far more assistance than 
they’re getting at the present time 
just in order to live decently. And 
this may be the case in some col- 
leges, but I would not myself want 
to emphasize this cash angle too 
much. What we really need is 
some missionary fervor. 


Mr. Cousins: Well, you brought 
up this point a little earlier, I 
believe, Professor Greene, that the 
thing that bothered you was that 
by the time you got the students 
in college it was almost too late. 
The grade schools and _ high 
schools have made a mess of them. 
Don’t you think because of that 
it is extremely important to bring 
the best people we can into teach- 
ing at all levels, elementary 
schools, and high schools both, 
and that it is only basic decency 
to offer a teacher a living salary? 

Dr. Greene: Well, putting it 
that way, I’ll have to agree with 
you. 

Man; General Groves, you said 
that schools have not taught the 
fundamentals. What are the fun- 
damentals that are necessary for 
thinking to take place? 

General Groves: Well, I think 
that it requires that a boy learn 


arithmetic and really learn it 
before he starts in on differential 
equations. I think it means that 
he spends an adequate time in 
basic physics before he starts in 
on atomic theory. But the trouble 
today is there’s so much ground 
to cover that the ambitious school 
authority that sets the program 
makes it so that he has to go 
faster than he is capable of doing, 
and the result is that he is snowed 
under just as I am afraid I am 
tonight. 


Man: Dr. Brinton, has there 
ever been a time when people 
have taught to think better than 
they are taught in this 20th cen- 
tury? 


Dr. Brinton; I doubt that there 
ever has been. It’s just possible 
that the population of Athens in 
the great century were taught— 
though they were not taught in a 
formal public school system. I 
should say that—I don’t want to 
boost Mr. Denny’s show too much, 
but the nearly 16-year-old life of a 
group like this shows that Amer- 
icans are more interested in the 
discussion of ideas at a lower 
level in terms of—if you'll par- 
don my saying so—class structure, 
than in any society in Western 
history. 


Mr. Denny: We thank you, Pro- 
fessor Brinton. Sixteen and_ half 
years, actually. Thank you. 


Lady: Professor Brinton, how 
can the colleges encourage  stu- 
dents to feel more eager to con- 
tinue their so-called education 
after college graduation, instead 
of feeling that education is com- 
plete at that time? 


Dr. Brinton: Well, if the educa- 
tion has taken I think it will con- 
tinue. J think that a society like 
our own offers really an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for the per- 
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son who is intellectually inter- 
ested. Actually, then, the test 
comes back on the first 21 years. 
I think mostly that’s the real an. 
swer. Of course the radio anc 
various other means of mass com 
munication proved that adult edu. 
cation and all the rest can really 
help. But I den’t think that there 
is any magic formula. 


Man: General Groves, does no 
our emphasis on material succes: 


interfere with teaching peopl 
to think? 

General Groves: No, I don’ 
believe so. I don’t believe tha 


we have too much emphasis in thi 
country on material success in th 
sense that others do. There ar 
too many people who engage i 
their occupations where there i 
no possibility of material suc 
cess—the teaching profession, cer 
tainly, some of the governmen 
professions, the army or navy— 
there is no material success and 
don’t believe I think that that at 
titude has been greatly ove! 
emphasized. I do think that ther 
are, for an intelligent person, muc 
greater rewards in life than mat 
rial success. 


Mr. Denny; Thank you, Gener 
Groves. Next question. 


Lady: Professor Greene, if pa: 
ents have messed up their kid 
how are we going to prevent th 
next set of parents from messin 
up their kids? 

Dr. Greene: I have great fait 
in the younger generation. J thin 
that they are going to avoid mar 
of the mistakes that we in on 
generation have made. Now thi 
will probably make a mess of ne 
mistakes of their own and th 
goes on from generation to gener 
tion, but I’m pretty optimist 
about the young crowd. 


Lady: Mr. Cousins, do you think 
a student’s own attitude has any- 
thing to do with his learning to 
think ? 


Mr. Cousins: A student’s own 
attitude? Yes, I would certainly 
think so. What do you have in 
mind when you ask that? How do 


you feel about it? 


Lady: Well, if the student goes 
to college with just the idea of 
ee teating, with only the degree 
to show off, certainly he isn’t 
| going to want to learn to think, 


‘he’s just going to want to learn 
‘to get an A.B. 


Mr. Cousins: Ate you getting 
‘out of college what you thought 
,you would when you first came? 
~ Lady: Well, this is my first year, 
;s0 I can’t say I’m getting out. 


Man: General Groves, do you 
agree with the statement that edu- 
cation is what is left over after 
we have forgotten all we have 
fearned in college? 


General Groves: By no means. 
And I can tell you that even today 
I still have to go back and use 
calculus and certain other things 
that I learned in college. And cer- 
tainly what no one ever fails to 
use to the utmost, and far beyond 
what he would like to have, is 
English composition. If there is 
one thing that is lacking in our 
higher management circles it’s the 
ability to write clearly and shortly 
and that applies not only to man- 
agement but to government and to 
educators and scientists and every- 
one else. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, General 
Leslie Groves, Dr. Crane Brinton, 
Professor Theodore Greene, and 
Norman Cousins. Our thanks, too, 
to Dr. Clark Kuebler, President of 
Ripon College, and to Mr. Lee 
Landis, Business Manager for the 
College, our host organization. 
So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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Background Questions 


What constitutes an educated person? 


a. 


b. 


Cc 


d. 


Are we setting our sights high enough in education? 


Does education teach people to use their minds and resources 
to meet the situations which will confront them during their 


lives? 
Should our educational system be keyed to the job market? 


Can the libergl arts graduate have as much job security as the 
graduate of a vocational, trade, or professional school? 


Has our moral development kept pace with our technological de- 
velopment? 


a. Do we make successful use of the increased leisure which 


b. 


c 


science has given us? 


Do we use our leisure to benefit society as a whole or as an 
escape mechanism? 


If we do not fully utilize leisure, is this the fault of education? 


3. Does modern education give us a basis for living? 


a. 


b. 


Does it stress the material at the expense of the spiritual ? 


Are students trained to live creatively and fearlessly as respon- 
sible citizens, or do too many schools measure greatness and 
success in terms of money and position? 


4. If we are not preparing students to be responsible citizens, how 
do you account for the vast number of people doing volunteer 
‘work for such welfare groups as the Red Cross, Girl Scouts, hos- 


pitals, orphanages, homes for the age, etc. ? 


If we are training students to be responsible citizens, how do 
you account for the small turnout of voters at election time 
and the small number of people seeking careers in public service? 


Are we a moral people? 


a, 


b. 


Are we more or less so than in previous generations? 


What do the present scandals in Government indicate about our 
morality ? 


Can morality be instilled in a few hours in school if the student 
is not exposed to moral influences outside of school? 


To what extent is education responsible for moral and spiritual 
development, and to what extent are the home and church 
responsible? 


Are our college graduates able to offer any contribution to the 
decisions we must make for the survival of the democratic system ? 
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7. Do our methods of teaching make our youth individualistic and 
courageous in thought, or do present pressures, such as loyalty 
investigations, make them tend to conformity? 


8. In view of the need for more engineers, mechanics, and scientists, 
can we afford to put the emphasis on the humanities as we might 
in peacetime? 


a. Are we educating for war instead of peace? 


9. Is the present generation a “lost generation” as after the first World 
‘War, or are our young people better able to cope with present-day 
complexities ? 


10. Are emotional differences among students taken into consideration 
by educators? 


ii. Is the importance of a college education over-emphasized? 
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